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STREAMLINING 
CONGRESS 


Mr. Waite: Since World War I, legislative bodies the world over 
have suffered a spectacular loss of position. In some countries they 
have even disappeared; in others they have floundered; in all they 
have been the subject of criticism. Is the Congress of the United 
States also losing prestige? Can I put the question even more sharp- 

_ ly? Is Congress doomed over the years ahead to disappear, or is it 

- going to become a useless appendage to the other branches of gov- 
ernment? Milton, you are both a historian and an interpreter of 
Bcmporary events as well. What is your opinion? 


_Mr. Mitton: It is greatly to be wished and greatly to be insisted 
‘that Congress maintain and sustain and better itself. But there is 
‘one thing which is very important to bring out. This matter is up 
to Congress. No one except Congress itself can reform Congress. 


Mr. Wuire: You see legislative bodies from your state of Wis- 
-consin, Gaus. You also have looked at them the world over. What is 
gow answer to this question? 


Mr. Gaus: For my answer I wish partly to file a reservation 
about our title. I do not like the word “‘streamlining,’”’ because we 
are here dealing with something extremely fundamental, and 
: "streamlining rather suggests chromium and surface finish. After all, 
he congresses and the parliaments of the world have been discus- 


aN 


sing this in their trade-union, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, for 
quite a long time.* 

Back in the ironic and tragic meeting at Madtid more than ten 
years ago, it was decided that their own internal procedure and or- | 
ganization would have to improve. The question of what is wrong 
with our legislative bodies, therefore, is now a pretty old question. 


Mr. Waite: Neither of you gentlemen, I take it, really foresees 
the doom of Congress. On the other hand, there is plenty of criti- 
cism about Congress around the country. What is wrong with : 
Congress? Why should anybody particularly care about Congress? 
Why should we be discussing Congress this afternoon? 


Mr. Gaus: Is it not fair to say that Congress has been raising 
this question itself? The flood of resolutions in the last year or so 
point that way, don’t you think?? 


* See Christian L. Lange, The Interparliamentary Union (New York: Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, 1913), and Resolutions Adopted 
by the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences and Principal Decisions of the Council, 
1911-1936 (Geneva: Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, 1937). 


2 Various proposals for congressional reorganization have been recently ad- 
vanced by Representatives Jerry Voorhis of California, Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee, Everett Dirksen of Illinois, and Mike Monroney of Oklahoma in the 
House and by Senators Francis T. Maloney of Connecticut, Claude Pepper of 
Florida, Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, and Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wis- 
consin. Last August the Senate passed unanimously the Maloney-Monroney 
Resolution, calling for the establishment of a Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress to study its operations and recommend improvements. However, 
the resolution was passed including an amendment that the committee could not 
recommend changes of parliamentary rules in either House. The resolution is 
still in the Rules Committee of the House. 
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Mr. Mitton: Here surely are five hundred and thirty-one peo- 
ple who have the most important of all possible tasks in the im- 
mediate time ahead. Just think of the things which are before them 
right now. Here is a request from the President for eighty-three bil- 
lion dollars as the appropriation for the coming fiscal year. Here is a 
sum that is thirty times the entire cost of the Civil War and three 
times the sum of the cost of World War I to the United States. That 
is just one of the matters. 

Again, Congress has had presented to it the desire of the Presi- 
dent and of Mr. Byrnes, the so-called “(Assistant President,” for a 
National Service Act, so that every person in the United States can 
be put to whatever task the government thinks it is most important 
for him to do. In addition to that, Congress has to make the general 


_ framework for our transition from a state of war to a state of peace 


in a world in motion. 


Mr. WuitE: That is certainly a very impressive statement of 


- what our Congress faces. Congress has a great job on its hands. Let 


“me ask again, more specifically, what is wrong with Congress? 


Mr. Gaus: Is there not still something to be added as to that 


function? Congress and any legislative body must be a talking and 


an investigating body. It must air questions. It must send out, as 
some people speak of them, “‘smelling” expeditions. To go back over 
the last twenty years, take the importance of the Teapot Dome in- 
vestigation, for instance, the public lands investigation, or, more 


recently, a whole series of investigatory committees—the Tolan, 


the Black, the Truman, the Kilgore, and the Civil Liberties. All 
these are very important aspects of Congress. One problem that 


_ arises in connection with this aspect is that of seeing that the rules 


2 of the game of fair play are observed by Congress in its own pro- 


pcedure.' 
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Mr. Wuite: That is true. Congress, however, it might be argued, 
can talk too much—not to say, can smell too much. In this con- 
nection one is always hearing about the excessive number of con- 
gressional committees. Are there too many of them? 


Mr. Mitton: There are so many that they sprawl all over, and 
they overlap so that you get layer after layer before you get any- 
body who is effectively responsible. There are a total of eighty com- 
mittees—thirty-three in the Senate and the remainder in the House. 
The effect of their overlapping and of their conflicts of personal im- 
portance of chairmen and others makes a very serious situation. 


Mr. WHITE: What about these chairmen? They are chosen by 
the seniority rule, I understand. 


Mr. Mitton: That is right. The seniority rule is something that 
has to be very carefully examined. It would be a good idea, I think, © 
to turn over the rock and look at the bugs under it in seniority rule. 


Mr. Gaus: Should we not see that seniority rule, however, in 
light of the size of the committee, the nature of the committee, and 
the extent of the problems which it takes up? If the committees are 
very specialized, instead of covering a general field, perhaps there is 
not a sufficiently broad base from which to recruit first-rate person- 
nel for the higher posts. 


Mr. Waite: Your argument would be that if we had a smaller 
number of committees, the effect of the seniority rule might be very 
less serious with respect to them. 


Mr. Gaus: You could modify it, certainly. 


3 See the list of committees in the House of Representatives and in the Sen- 
ate as given on pages 20-22. By recent action of the new Congress, the Com- 
mittee To Investigate Un-American Activities has become a permanent com- 


mittee of the House, thereby making a total of forty-eight standing committees 
in the House. 
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Mr. Mitton: In a very interesting recent-article in the American 

Magazine, James F. Byrnes brought out the idea that we could have 

_ ten committees in the Congress, organized on the lines of the gen- 

eral areas of national policy. It seems to me that that is a very 
enormous improvement over what we have right now.‘ 


Mr. WuitE: How do these committees get their information? 


MR. Gaus: Of course, in the first instance, they get their infor- 

mation, do they not, from the Executive departments? If you sit 

_in on the hearings of one of the committees—such as the Ap- 

propriations Committee—you are impressed with the very careful 

_ cross-examination which the members give, but the time is short 

and business is heavy and complex. Do we not have to consider the 

_ equipping of the committees and the supplying of the committees 
_ with a lot of help in this job? 


Mr. Mitton: The provision of an efficient staff to do research is 
probably the most important thing that could be specifically added 
_ to the operation of Congress today. It has lost tremendously be- 
- cause of the lack of the aid of the efficient research, too. The needs, 
‘I think, are of two types—first, individual staff assistant groups for 
_ the particular committees and, secondly, an over-all group which 
_ would be an expanded legislative reference service, such as Congress 
_ now has under the Library of Congress. It would serve in the same 
way as in the Executive departments, where an over-all Depart- 
_ ment of Justice handles the general law problems for the govern- 
- ment; but each department, in turn, has its own solicitor and legal 
- staff. Both are needed, and research and competent judgment for- 
a mation based on efficiently discovered details are needed, enor- 
_ mously. 


ela James F. Byrnes, “Streamlining Congress,” American Magazine, February, 
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Mr. Gaus: Are you not setting up a service of very powerful | 
sublegislatures that will be riding all over the landscape? Would 
that not move away from your plea, White, for more effective, re- 
sponsible leadership in Congress? 


Mr. Waite: It might very well. The argument in favor of a small 
number of committees with adequate staffs certainly has to be 
matched with very much more effective leadership in Congress it- 
self. 

I am also concerned with the difficulty that some congressional 
committees encounter. That is to say, they give altogether too much 
time to complaints. One can write any congressman. Any member 
of the Civil Service, for example, can write to the congressmen or 
can go up and talk to them. Congressmen take these complaints too 
seriously. They operate effectively sometimes as complaint bu- 
reaus, but they sometimes overdo the job. 


Mr. Gaus: That links up with the feeling which many of us have 
that on some of the investigations there is an abuse in terms of in- 
dividuals and individual interests. If you read Bob Leigh’s article 
in the January issue of Harper’s about the Cox and Dies commit- 
tees and their treatment of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion you will get a very important picture of that abuse which 
should be kept in mind in any changes made in congressional pro- 
cedure—changes in the direction of rules of the game.5 


Mr. Wutte: To which I would add the experience of the TVA 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee. That has been a high- 
ly unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


Mr. Mitton: Certainly, one of the things which is most criti- 
cized in Congress is the so-called lack of effective leadership. In the 


5 Robert D. Leigh, “Politicians vs. Bureaucrats,” Harper’s, January, 1945. 
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article by Justice Byrnes to which I referred, the very pertinent sug- 
gestion, I think, is made that there should be what he almost de- 


_ scribes in the terms of a legislative council, composed of the speaker 


of the House, the majority leader, the chairmen of the new com- 
mittees, which he suggests, all of whom, together with their counter- 
parts in the Senate—about twenty men—would go at least once a 
month to the White House to talk things over with the President 
and to tell the President the general opinion of the majority party 


- in Congress. 


Mr. WuiteE: Before you reach the details of this new proposal, 


I would like to ask Gaus how he views the general problem of a re- 


formed Congress. We have mentioned the criticisms that are made 
of the Congress. Our listeners would like to hear what we now pro- 
pose constructively to improve Congress. 


Mr. Gaus: All our detailed suggestions ought to be placed in the 


_ setting of the individual member, the freshman member—of whom 


there are a good many right this moment—who comes down to 


Washington with good intent and perhaps good individual equip- 
ment, but who needs to be aided in finding a useful and challenging 
opportunity and needs to be protected from being overwhelmed by 
the pressures of local and other groups. He can be helped, I believe, 
if we take as a second objective improving the broad policy-formula- 


‘tion job of Congress to offset this localism and the special interests 


and pressures. If we keep those two things in mind for our proposals 


of reform, which, after all, have been made by a great many people, 


perhaps we can move along the road. 


Mr. WurteE: That leads directly to a suggestion that committees 


ought to be reduced in size. What do you say about that? 


i 
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Mr. Mitton: By long odds they should. They should be brought 
down to ten or twelve, as Justice Byrnes suggests.° 


} . . 
6 Justice Byrnes in his comments on committees says, in part: 


“|. . While legislation for the most part is written in committees, no one 


will seriously attempt to justify the number of committees in Senate and House. 
The Senate has 33 permanent committees. Some of them meet only once or twice 
in a session. Some senators are on so many committees that they would not be 
able to name all of them. 

“The jurisdiction of the Senate committees is not clearly defined, nor is care 
taken to ensure that the composition of the committees is such as to make them 
a fair cross section of the Senate. As a result, if a senator has a bill in which he is 
particularly interested, when he introduces it he asks that it be referred to a 
committee of which he is a member. The rule of courtesy in the Senate is so ad- 
hered to that no senator objects to this reference, even though it is obvious it 
should be considered by some other committee. 


“The House has 45 committees. More rigid rules govern the reference of bills 
to committees in the House than in the Senate, but no greater care is taken to 
ensure that the committees fairly represent the views of the House as a whole. 
As a consequence, even more in the House than in the Senate the fate of a bill 
may depend upon the particular composition of a particular committee. 


“The number of committees in each House could be reduced to 1o—certainly 
not more than 12. The jurisdiction of a committee should correspond to the juris- 
diction of the executive department. In the House, the Committees on Foreign 
Affairs and Agriculture should be continued with their present jurisdiction. 

“The Ways and Means Committee should have jurisdiction of bills now re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency Committee and the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

“A Committee on National Defense could combine the work of the Commit- 
tees on Military and Naval Affairs, and consider bills now assigned to the Com- 


mittees on Pensions, World War Legislation, Invalid Pensions, and War Claims, - 


which should be abolished... .. 

“There could be a Committee on Interior and Public Works and it should 
absorb the jurisdiction of such committees as Public Lands, Mines and Mining, 
Irrigation, Indian Affairs, Insular Affairs, and Territories, all of which subjects 


are under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department. It should also have juris-_ 


diction of Public Buildings and Grounds, Rivers and Harbors, and Flood 
Control. .... 


“The Rules Committee could take control of such matters as are now con-— 
sidered by 3 election committees, the Committee on the Election of President, | 
Vice President, and Representative in Congress, and the Committee on Memori-_ 
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Mr. Gaus: Is that the size or number you have in mind? 


Mr. Miron: That is the number of committees. Each commit- 
tee would have a very much larger size, and each individual con- 


gressman would be assigned to one major committee. He could put 
a major amount of his time in on that committee or a subcommittee 
of it instead of having a dash and a lick and a promise on five or 
six different ones without really getting down to bedrock on any one. 


Mr. Wuite: You do not propose that Congress should have a set 
of committees corresponding to the number of executive depart- 
ments, do you? 


_ Mr. Mitton: I mean that it should have committees based on 
the areas of efficient division of the national interest. 


Mr. Waite: Would you agree to the formula that the commit- 
tees should be set up on the basis of major policy areas which have 
to be considered by the government? 


Mr. Mitton: Absolutely. 


Mr. Gaus: Even if you do that—if you, for instance, have a sort 
of great committee on the natural resources, which would include 
: forestry and agriculture and water and so on—would you not have 
_ to provide that committee with a very considerable body of aid 
_ either from the executive departments or from a staff of people ap- 
_ pointed by the committee for its own purposes? 


; als. It could also assume the work of the Accounts Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Enrolled Bills. .... 

: “The committees of the Senate, of course, should be See along the 
same lines. 
‘ “This reduction of committees would concentrate responsibility. It would 
~ lessen competition between committees for control of bills. It would lessen the 
- demands upon the time of busy officials in executive departments, who are con- 
| i stantly called to appear petores committees... .”’ (American Magazine, February 


3 1045, p. 100). 


Mr. Mitton: Let us kill a few committees first; let us kill the 
Committee on the Disposal of Executive Wastepaper. That having 
been killed—and all its counterparts, which are numerous—there 
would certainly have to be a very vigorous staff addition as well to 
those committees which are set up. 


Mr. Wuite: I would certainly concur in that. To give our pres- 
ent committees technical or expert staff would, I think, be a tre- 
mendous mistake. It would tend to fasten this set of committees on 
Congress for a long time to come. The first thing that needs to be 
done is to reduce the number of committees in order to make them 
much more effective, working instruments. 


Mr. Gaus: May I just interrupt to say not merely a numerical 
reduction but a positive building of the committee around a great © 
major subject of some sort, such as natural resources or defense. 


Mr. Wuite: I think so. That leads us, Milton, to the notion of 
the executive council to which you were referring a moment ago. 


Mr. Mitton: The greatest successes which we have had in the 
collaboration of the White House and the Congress have been, I 
think, by Jefferson and by Wilson, both of whom used a sort of 
legislative cabinet, although “‘cabinet”’ is not the exact word—it is 
not in the American system, actually. They operated through the 
caucus and through the whips of Congress, and in each case these two 
men put on magnificent programs of new laws and reforms. Those 
examples ought to indicate the usefulness of just such a device as 
Justice Byrnes has suggested. 


Mr. Gaus: Is a caucus not a pretty large body, or was there a 
smaller group to which Jefferson and Wilson turned? 


Mr. Mitton: They turned to a smaller group, and in this case, 


Io 


again, we would have to operate through a smaller group. This 
_ smaller group might very well consist of the Spéaker, the president 
pro-tem of the Senate, the majority leaders of the two parties, the 
heads of the committees—about twenty-four men—who could go to 
the White House at least once a month and sit down and break 
bread, or break lances—whichever it might be, and lances might be 
quite as good as bread—with the President. In that way there might 
be some chance of building a temporary bridge across the gap on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Mr. Waite: That gap certainly needs to be bridged, and a legis- 
lative council might very well be a convenient device to do that. 
The conferences which Secretary Hull held with the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee indicate a parallel type of reform. But 
what about this council with respect to the internal control of Con- 
gress itself? ‘ 


Mr. Mitton: It seems to me that this might very well take the 

_ place either of the old czars, which we used to call people like 

_ Speaker Reed and Speaker Cannon, or like the Rules Committee, 

- which has been called an unofficial czar of the present House. It 

- seems to me that here would be a responsible body that could be in- 

- fluenced ‘much more quickly and directly and properly than the 
existing informal structures of subterranean control. 


_ Mr. Gaus: Would it be possible through such a council as you 
- mentioned—and there are beginnings of such councils, by the way, 
_ in some of the state governments, notably Kansas—to eliminate in | 
that way the extreme attention to detail in statute-making? Do 
you think that that would give Congress more confidence in its own 

policy control so that it could act in more general terms? 


/ 


- Mr. Mixron: It certainly looks as if it ought to do that. If that 


is II 


would not do it, something else ought to bring Congress out of the 
business of dotting every i and crossing every é, which really, in | 
effect, for example, means taking a bill that a department has al- | 


ready put in detail and arguing over whether to prescribe seventeen | 
two-thousand-dollar clerks in this particular proposed bureau. It is 
now giving all its attention to the detail so that it can be said that 


Congress is in the trees and cannot see the forest. 


Mr. WuiteE: What do you have in mind? Are you really headed | 
toward the legislative veto as a new way of doing business? 


Mr. Mitton: I think that if Congress will not do it in the way 
that its customary structure should suggest, the legislative veto is a 
very interesting approach to making Congress more efficient. 


Mr. WHITE: What is that legislative veto? 


Mr. Mitton: The legislative veto was, I think, first suggested in 
the 1939 Reorganization Act for the office of the President. It, in 
net, suggested that if the President proposes to Congress that he 
shall do a certain thing within a certain area, and if within the en- 
suing sixty days of its reaching Congress, neither House has said 
“No,’’ the thing goes into effect and he can do it. If either House 
says “‘No,”’ then it is just as dead as the well-known dodo. 


Mr. Gaus: Are we not forgetting a little our poor freshman con- © 
gressman who comes to Washington and the individual congress- 
man, generally? Is there any way in which we can improve his lot? 
F or instance, I feel very strongly that the flood of criticism a few 
years ago at the suggestion of pensions or retirement schemes for 
Congress was not fair. It seems to me that congressmen are entitled 
to a retirement scheme and to increases in salary, so that they can 
have more opportunity to build up more effective relations with the 
constituency. 
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Mr. WHITE: Would you go up to fifteen thousand dollars a year 
_ Salary for congressmen? Would you go higher? 


Mr. Gaus: I certainly would go to fifteen thousand dollars. 


Mr. Mitton: I would not go any higher, because if you get high- 

_ er, they might retire a lot of the congressmen of experience claiming 

that they are money-grabbers when, in essence, they are just trying 

to get enough money to meet the bills for luncheons and for long- 
distance calls to constituents. 


Mr. Waite: I think the case for the improvement in the con- 
_ gressional salaries is beyond question. I also would myself look with 
favor upon a proper system of congressional retirement allowances. 


Mr. Mitton: Do you mean you want to retire them from Con- 
gress? 
— Mr. Wurre: When they retire, I would like to see them retire 

under rather satisfactory conditions. 
I want to come back, however, if I may, to the question of in- 
formation and the sources of information that Congress can rely 
-upon. It has often been proposed that secretaries of departments 
should be required to appear, or at least should have the privilege of 
eppeating, on the floor of the House to answer questions. 


Mr. Mitton: It seems to me that one of the great national 
‘ thrills of the last few years was when Secretary Hull—the gallant 
' old eagle—came back from Moscow and came before the joint ses- 
~ sion of Congress and told it as much as he could tell about the talks 
with Stalin and what was going to happen in the case of the “man 
; ‘that walks like a bear.” After Hull did that, Congress knew some- 
2 thing of that whole situation. The man told everything that he 
~ could, and he indicated that Congress was a proper forum to whom a 
the executive department heads should make report. 
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To bring such people before the whole Congress is, it seems to me, | 
a much better way than letting congressmen’s time be frittered away _ 


by attendance at five committees on the same subject, which tie 
them down and interrupt the administrative process terribly. 

The Kefauver plan for a “question hour” which, together with 
this congressional council for the President, would operate as about 


as close an approach to the British system as our use and wants of © 
government in this country will permit us. Both of those are excel- 


lent devices.7 


Mr. Wuite: I thought that the appearance of Secretary Hull be- 
fore Congress did more to build up the public relations with Con- 


gress than almost any single event that has taken place there. That 


leads me to comment on the fact that Congress seems to be singular- 
ly unconcerned with its public relations. Every department of gov- 


ernment certainly is aware of the importance of its contact with the 


people. People generally have an unfavorable view of Congress as 
they look down on it from the gallery, but, even more, the people of 
this country are concerned about the hazing, sometimes, of citizens 
or of public officials when they come before congressional commit- 
tees. This makes an unfavorable impression as to what congress- 
men are concerned with and how they do their business. 

I would very strongly urge that the public relations aspect of 
congressional work be thought of by congressmen much more seri- 
ously. 


Mr. Gaus: We can, I think, fairly ask of Congress that in its in-- 
vestigatory work it regulate itself by a “bill of rights” just as much — 


7 Representative Estes Kefauver of Tennessee has proposed that Cabinet — 
members appear on the floor of the House and Senate upon the invitation of the 
various committees. Members of the Cabinet at the present time attend commit- | 
tee hearings, but this would provide that they would come before the whole 


group and answer written questions prepared by the committees. There would » 
also be provision for certain oral questions from the floor. 
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as it endeavors in statutes toregulate administrative departments so 
that there will be a sense of confidence in the real justice of their in- 
* vestigations. 


Mr. Wurte: In these comments we have suggested a number of 
particular reforms that might be helpful in making Congress a more 

_ useful and a more effective body than it now is and in permitting 
congressmen to play a more effective part in the job which they 
have to do. We ought not to leave the question there; we ought to 

_ Yaise it to a somewhat higher level and ask ourselves what the 
_ probable consequences of a series of reforms of this kind would be. 


Mr. Gaus: I would say, clearly, that these changes would enor- 
“mously strengthen Congress for the better doing of its job, and Iam 
very much in favor of that. I believe that a stronger Congress means 

that the Executive has to clarify his program—what it wants to do— 

and that a stronger executive comes with a stronger congress. That 
_ is contrary to much public view, and yet, as Wilson argued forty or 
fifty years ago, that is substantially true. 


Mr. Wuite: You do not see the possibility of a deadlock between 
_ two’powerful branches of government, then? 


Mr. Gaus: I see the possibilities of disaster unless the procedure 


_ is improved. 
Mr. Miron: It may be that it will take a miracle to improve it, 
put I would suggest to you that miracles have been happening all 
~ through this war, and there is no reason why a miracle should not 
_take place in the legislative department of the government. Certain- | 
ly, there is a major need, not only for the winning of the war but for 
| the winning of the peace to come, for Congress to be squared and 
cued i in its capacity to expand and to direct and to understand and 
“to inform the public about the tremendous problems that are ahead 
$0 that we can meet the social responsibilities of the transition from 
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a world of war to a world of peace. Unless Congress does do this, we 
are going to be enormously handicapped in the business of living in 
the new world which we ourselves are going to have the chief re- 


sponsibility in trying to make. 


Mr. Waite: Congress certainly is an essential part of our whole 
American democratic system, and no American citizen, I think, can 
view with any satisfaction the prospect that the reputation of Con- 
gress will suffer a further decline in prestige. The fact that Congress | 
itself is now looking into its own problems is a matter of great satis- _ 
faction to all of us. 


Mr. Mitton: The way to begin is to begin, and they have be- 
gun. That is the greatest thing that has happened in our govern- 
mental process for the last twenty years. 


Mr. WHITE: I would like, however, to enter one reservation— 
that, in the process of building up Congress, which I think certainly 
should go on, Congress recognize clearly the difference between its 
job, on the one hand, and the job of the President and the adminis- 
trative branch of the government, on the other hand. Congress can- 
not become an effective administrative agency. Congress ought to 
refrain from interference in the sense of trying to manage the busi- 
ness of the government. That is the job of the President, the heads of 
departments, and the various commissions. There is a tendency for 
Congress to move over into that field and away from the field which 
is properly its—that is to say, the broad consideration of the basic 
policy of the government of the United States. 


Mr. Mitton: There is need for team play, whether the President 
is captain or Congress is the captain. Whichever is the case, Con- 
gress and the President have to be a team. The efficient operations 
of the war have been conducted by team play. Let us get team play 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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Mr. Waite: In bringing this broadcast to a close, let me sum- 


marize the points which we have made. We agree that the pre- 


servation of Congress in its full strength is essential to American 
democracy. We agree that Congress is not now functioning as well as 
it ought and that it needs to reform its procedures. We believe that 
the broad objectives which reform should accomplish should be to 
enable congressmen as individuals to do a better job in Washington 
and to emphasize the duty of Congress to deal with broad basic 
policies rather than with details and with local affairs. 

To this end we propose a number of suggestions: The Commit- 
tees ought to be reduced in number to those major areas of public 
policy—few in number; the seniority rule should be modified; Con- 
gress might well establish a legislative council, composed of the 


Speaker, the majority leader, and the chairmen of the committees, 


to coordinate the legislative program, to supply better leadership, 


to help close the gap on Pennsylvania Avenue, and to lessen the. 


errand-boy function to which congressmen sometimes now seem to 
be chained. Congress needs to develop committee staffs for the small 
number of committees which would be left, and the legislative ref- 


erence service could well be strengthened. Congressmen’s salaries 
could be improved, and a retirement system, properly worked out, 


might well be introduced. 
Above all, we suggest that Congress give attention to its public 


‘relations and that it remember the folk back home and its respon- 
‘sibility to cherish this essential agency and organ of democratic 


‘government. 
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Committee System of 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


JUNE, 1944* 
*k 


Standing Committees of the Senate 


Agriculture and Forestry 

Appropriations 

Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate 

Banking and Currency 

Civil Service 

Claims 

Commerce 

District of Columbia 

Education and Labor 

Enrolled Bills 

Expenditures in the Executives 
Departments 

Finance 

Foreign Relations 

Immigration 

Indian Affairs 

Interoceanic Canals 


Interstate Commerce 

Irrigation and Reclamation 
Judiciary 

Library 

Manufactures 

Military Affairs 

Mines and Mining 

Naval Affairs 

Patents 

Pensions 

Post Offices and Post Roads 
Printing 

Privileges and Elections 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Public Lands and Surveys 
Rules 

Territories and Insular Affairs 


Select and Special Committees of the Senate 


Senate Special Silver Committee 


Special Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources 

Special Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 
Special Committee To Investigate Civil Service System 

Special Committee To Investigate the Effects of the Centralization 


of Heavy Industry 


* Congressional Directory (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing na 


June 2, 1944). 


Special Committee To Investigate Gasoline and Fuel-Oil Shortages 
Special Committee To Investigate the National Defense Program 
Special Committee To Investigate Petroleum Resources 
_ Special Committee To Investigate Presidential, Vice Presidential, 
and Senatorial Campaign Expenditures in 1944 
_ Special Committee To Investigate Production, Transportation, and 


Marketing of Wool 


Special Committee To Investigate Production, Transportation, and 
Use of Fuels in Areas West of the Mississippi River 
Special Committee To Study and Survey Problems of Small Busi- 


ness Enterprises 


Standing Committees of the House of Representatives 


Accounts 

Agriculture 
_ Appropriations 
_ Banking and Currency 
| Census 
» Civil Service 
~ Claims 
- Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
= - ures 
_ Disposition of Executive Papers 
| District of Columbia 
- Education 
_ Election of President, Vice Pres- 
ident, and Representatives 
"in Congress 
Elections Number 1 
Elections Number 2 
Elections Number 3 
Enrolled Bills 
' Expenditures in the Executive 
- Departments 
Flood Control 
Foreign Affairs 
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Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion 

Indian Affairs 

Insular Affairs 

Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce 

Invalid Pensions 

Irrigation and Reclamation 

Judiciary 

Labor 

Library 

Memorials 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Military Affairs 

Mines and Mining 

Naval Affairs 

Patents | 

Pensions 

Post Office and Post Roads 
Printing 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Public Lands 

Revision of the Laws 


U' oF | 
LIBRARY 


Rivers and Harbors Un-American Activities 


Roads War Claims 
Rules Ways and Means 
Territories World War Veterans Legislation 


Select and Special Committees of the 
House of Representatives 


Select Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources 

Select Committee on Small Business 

Special Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 

Select Committee on Post-war Military Policy 

Select Committee To Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies be- 
yond the Scope of Their Authority 

Select Committee To Investigate the Federal Communications 
Commission 

Select Committee To Investigate Seizure of Montgomery Ward 
& Company 
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What Do You Think? 


. How, in your opinion, should Congress reorganize to make itself 


more effective in its tasks in winning the war and the peace? In 
this connection, should Congress emphasize legislation broad in 
scope, instead of spending valuable time upon the details of law- 
making? How can a realignment in the committee structure pro- 
mote this end? 


. Do you think that Congress should be essentially a policy-mak- 


ing body? Has it been in history? Does Congress have the stabil- 
ity and coherence of membership and responsibility to make 
possible a unified policy and long-range planning? Discuss. 


. Discuss and evaluate the specific suggestions which the speakers 


made for “reforming” Congress. Do you think that the present 
Congress, as it is constituted, will enact such measures? Is a 
“miracle” necessary? 


. How do you think that the individual congressman can be most 


helped? How should freshman congressmen be broken in? How 
can they be provided with better staffs and research facilities? 


. What should be the role of Congress in relation to the President? 


Should Congress accept presidential supremacy in matters of ini- 
tiative on policy or try to check it? How would you state 
the responsibility and the constructive limits of congressional 
criticism and power? Do you agree that a strong Congress makes 
a strong President? 


. Arthur C. Millspaugh’s Brookings Institution survey on Ameri- 


can institutions concludes in regard to Congress: “During the 
last half-century Congress of necessity has increasingly delegated 
legislative powers to administrative agencies. .... The tendency 
has been for members of Congress to be on the one hand dele- 
gates with localized interests and on the other rubber stamps in 
the hands of the President. .... In recent years the national leg- 
islature has shown, by and large, little capacity for popular lead- 
ership. The functions of debate and of crystallization of opinion 
are no longer centered in the national legislature.” Comment 


- and suggest how this situation might be improved. 
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The following letters are representative of the news expressed by the 
Rounp TABLE audience on “The Manpower Crisis,” broadcast Jan- 


uary 7, 1945. 


What about College Stu- 


dents? 


I have just listened to your inter- 
esting discussion of the manpower sit- 
uation as it confronts America. In 
your broadcast you asked for sugges- 
tions concerning current unutilized 
manpower. To that end I wish to make 
the following suggestion. 

Our colleges still have thousands 
of students, chiefly women, who are 
going to school in the usual sense. 
They are making no current contribu- 
tion to the war effort and in most cases 
are following programs that are not 
designed to make a war contribution 
in the future. I do not know how many 
are included in this group, but it must 
be several hundred thousand. 

I am writing as a college teacher 
who does not feel essential in spite of 
the WMC “freeze” while teaching eco- 
nomics to classes composed of girls 
plus a few 4-F’s. I am quite sure that 
the students do not feel essential 
either—A listener from Delaware, 


Ohio. 
* 


Army Desk Jobs 


I have just finished listening to 
your very interesting discussion to- 
day, regarding the manpower shortage. 


The People Say.... 


* 
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In this connection I would like to ask 
why it is that at those Army camps 
which I know anything about there 
are a good many young men who are 
holding down desk jobs—and have 
been, for upward of three years. Sure- 
ly these could be handled by Wacs. 
I wonder why such shifts have not 
been made.—A listener from Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


kK 


Only One Side of the Ques- 
tion Discussed 


For a great many years I have been 
a listener to your program, because I 
felt that it gave a person the oppor- 
tunity to inform himself as to all 
shades of opinion on subjects of the 
day. But today’s program seemed to 
let me down, for I felt that only one 
side of the question was presented, and 
I think that this is unfortunate —A 
listener from Fostoria, Ohio. 


* 


Need Serious Investigation of 
Need for National Service 


I have enjoyed listening to yout 
program on a number of Sundays and 
have always been impressed by your 
fair presentation of the various side: 


of a problem. Therefore, I feel that I 
must protest your discussion of the 
proposed national service legislation. 
Throughout the program there ran the 
theme-that the legislation was neces- 
sary. How do we know it is necessary 
without serious investigation? Your 


' program should be instrumental in 


! 


-conducting such investigations—A 
listener from Germfash, Michigan. 


* 


What of Womanpower? 


I have just listened to your discus- 
sion on the manpower situation with 
much interest. I would like to point 


out just one thing in this connection 


which was not mentioned in your dis- 
cussion, and that is the potential 
womenpower which this country has. 
I believe that when a young man is 
drafted to give his life on the battle 
front, in turn, the young women 
should be drafted for the necessary 
jobs at home.—A listener from Bison, 
South Dakota 
* 


Women in War Industry 
_I may be wrong, but I believe that 
there are, in the war industries, able- 
bodied men who could be drafted and 
whose places could be filled by women. 
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It may be that the employers are 
claiming deferment for these men, but 
I am sure that in many instances they 
could be replaced by women.—A lis- 
tener from Murray, Utah. 


* 
Hoarding Labor? 


After listening to your discussion 
on Sunday concerning the manpower 
shortage, I would like to ask whether 
a man is doing essential war work sim- 
ply because he is employed in a de- 
fense plant. I think that that is a very 
important question. 

I am employed at one of the im- 
portant aircraft works, and it makes 
one a little sick to hear all this talk 
of the manpower shortage when one 
knows that there are dozens of strong 
men who do not do anything but tote 
a little bunch of papers around for 
eight hours. Further, we have a su- 
pervisor whose work certainly could 
be done by an older man or by a wom- 
an, thus releasing him for work on the 
assembly line or in the Army. There 
are also, in some instances, more work- 
ers than are needed for certain jobs 
and who thus do not put in really full 
days. Is this the fault of management? 
How can it be cleared up?—A listener 
from Long Beach, California. 
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